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Leroy A. Lincoln: 1880-1957 


ris with deep sorrow that we 
announce the death, on May 9, of 
Leroy A. Lincoln, Chairman of the 
Board the 
pany. He would have been 77 years 
of age on August 18. 


of Directors of Com- 


For many years an outstanding 
in the Life insurance busi- 
Mr. 
self to promote the financial secu- 
the 
through private enterprise. During 
later 


cover- 


ness, Lincoln dedicated him- 


rity of American 


people 
his tenure as President and 
as Chairman of the Board 

ing the 21-year period from 1936 
to 1957—the number of 
the 


creased from about 28 million to 


persons 
insured = in Metropolitan in- 
more than 
of Life 


from litthe more than $20 billion 


10 million, the amount 
insurance in force rose 
to about $75 billion, and the assets 
of the Company vrew from $41, 
billion to $15. billion. Special at- 
tention was focused during his ad- 
ministration on meeting the chang- 
ing needs of the people by broad- 
ening existing types of insurance 
and by developing new types of 
coverage, particularly against the 
hazards of accident and sickness. 

In addition to participating in 


various 


civic, and 


Mr. 


professional, 


business associations, Lincoln 


took an active interest in many 
health and welfare organizations, 
and enthusiastically supported the 
wide range of the Company’s ac- 
tivities in the field of life conser- 
vation. It gave him great satisfac- 
tion to chart the rapid progress 
being made to prevent disease and 
increase the average length of life. 
He was National Chairman of the 
1953 Red Cross Campaign; Greater 
New York Chairman of the 1952 
and 1955 Red Cross Campaigns, 
the board of 
directors of the New York Chapter 
of the Red 


member of board of 


and a member of 


American Cross; a 
the 
and the executive committee of the 
National Medical Edu- 


cation; vice-chairman of the board 


trustees 
Fund for 


of directors of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund; a member 
of the New York State Committee 
on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped; and a member of 
the White 


Highway Safety. 


House Conference on 

On more than one occasion Mr. 
Lincoln was selected by common 
consent to serve as spokesman for 
the entire Life insurance industry. 
Not alone the Metropolitan, but 
the insurance 


world as a whole 


will miss his wise counsel and 


broad experience. 
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The Voting Population 


A record total of more than 62 ble part of the increase in the vote 
[ million people voted in our for Presidential electors from 18.5 
Presidential election last year million in 1916 to 26.8 million in 
114 times the number voting in 1920 reflected the effect of woman 
1940 and 214 times that in 1920, suffrage. It is apparent from these 
the first time in our history that figures, however, that women con- 
women exercised nationwide suf- stituted only a minority of the 
frage. voters when the 19th Amendment 

The growth in voters has resulted to the Constitution first went into 
not only from the increasing num- effect. Even though — statistical 
ber of citizens coming of age, but proof is not available, there can be 
also from the added groups of the — little doubt that women have been 
population to whom suffrage has accounting for an increasing pro- 


been extended. Thus, a considera- portion of the voters. In fact, it is 
7 


PERCENT OF CIVILIANS OF VOTING AGE* CASTING VOTES 
FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. UNITED STATES, 1920-1956 


0 
1920 24 28 32 36 40 44 48 52 56 
*Population 21 years and over plus population 18-20 years of age in Georgia for 1944-1956 and 
in Kentucky for 1956 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 


States, 1956, Table No. 410 for all years except 1956, the figure for which was computed by the 
Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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CIVILIAN POPULATION OF VOTING AGE AND VOTES CAST 
FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS, BY STATES; 1956 AND 1952 





Civilians of Votes Cast 
oting Age* 
Tene Number, in Percent of Civilians 
Thousands of Voting Age 
1952 1956 1952 1956 1952 
UNITED STATE 


New England 
Maine 


New Hampshire 


> 
wo 
aN 


“7 < 
ANIC 


—@&@ 
Ne WOK W 


Vermont 

Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
r 


a» ¢ 


mnnecticut 


© 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


East North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Iinois 
Michigar 
Wisconsin 


West North Central 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebroska 
Kansas 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
W est Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississipp 


West South Centra 
Arkansas 


Louisiana 


407 
618 


Oklahoma 


Texas 956 


¥I9 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexi 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


306 
271 
273 
124 


254 

29 

334 

97 

Pacific 11,099 1 7,353 
W ashingtor 1611 151 
Oregon 1,075 736 


69° 
California 8412 5,466 3 


142 





*Estimates of civilians 21 yeors and over in all 
population at ages 18 and over for Georg 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re 
Stotistics of the Presidential and ¢ ongress 
by Statistical Bureau of the Metr poli 


States except Georgia and Kentucky. The figures 
ia in both years and for Kentucky in 


relate to civilian 
1956. Populations as of November | 
ports, P-25, No. 143, and U S. Congress, Clerk of the House 
ional Election of November 6, 19 56, pp. 50-1. Perc 1 


ent voting in 1954 computed 
tan Life Insurance ¢ ompany 
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quite possible that more women 
1956 elee- 


tion, judging from the estimate by 


than men voted in the 
the Bureau of the Census that last 


November women outnumbered 


men by about 4.6 million in the 
civilian population of voting age. 

For many years our voting popu- 
lation has been augmented by the 
large number of aliens who ac- 
quired citizenship. In the two dec- 
192] 1940, an 


average of 160.000 people a year 


ades from through 
became naturalized. During World 
War II. the average increased to 
more than 300,000 a year, an ap- 
preciable number acquiring citi- 
zenship by virtue of service in our 
An additional total 


million 


Armed } orces, 


of about | aliens became 
naturalized in the postwar decade 
1946-55. 

In two States the voting popula- 
tion has been enlarged by lowering 


the age qualification below 21] 


years. Persons 18-20 years of age 
have been eligible to vote in Geor- 
via since 1944 and in Kentucky 
since 1956. 


The chart on page 3 shows for 


the period 1920-56 the percent of 


the civilian population of voting 
age who cast votes for Presidential 
electors. Except for the election 
during World Wa 
immediately after, the proportion 
13.6 
cent in 1920 to an all-time high of 
62.7 1952. Last No- 


vember the proportion decreased 


Il and the one 


increased steadily from per- 


percent in 


slightly, to 60.4 percent, although 


numerically a new record was es- 


tablished. In interpreting these 


figures it should be borne in mind 
that the civilian adult population 
includes about 2'4 million aliens, 
as well as many millions who are 
not permitted to vote because they 
fail to meet residence, registration, 
and other State requirements, In 
addition, most of the residents of 
the District of 


have voting privileges in any State. 


Columbia do not 

The States vary with respect to 
the proportion of the adult popu 
lation going to the polls; the de- 
tails may be seen in the table on 


The 


sections of 


and south- 
the 
have the lowest proportions. In the 


M issis- 


9) | 


page 4. southern 


western country 
1956 Presidential election, 
sippi ranked last with only 
percent of its civilian population 
of voting ave casting ballots. The 
proportions in South Carolina and 
Alabama were not much higher. 
At the other extreme, Idaho headed 
the list with 77.3 percent voting. 
Next in rank Connecticut, 
Utah, Massachusetts, New 


Hampshire, with more than 75 per- 


were 


cent casting ballots. 

The American people are very 
proud of their democratic institu- 
tions, yet many who are eligible to 
vote fail to exercise that precious 
right. Our record with respect to 
the proportion voting falls short of 
that 


for a number of other coun 


tries in the free world. The Amer 


ican Heritage Foundation and 


other organizations are performing 
a valuable public service with their 
educational programs directed to- 
increasing 


ward participation in 


our elections. 
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June Marriages Most Popular 


7 ik marriage rate in the United 


States has remained virtually 
stationary in the past three years, 
varying only from 9.2 to 9.4 per 
1,000 the 


Armed Forces overseas). Moreover, 


population (ineluding 
the indications are that this pat- 
tern will continue for the next few 
years. The current stability of the 
marriage rate contrasts sharply 
with the marked fluctuations which 
during the 


occurred preceding 


quarter century. At its extremes, 
the rate fell as low as 7.9 per 1,000 
population in the depression year 
1932 and soared to the all-time high 
1946, the first calendar 


W orld 


of 16.2 in 

following the end of 

War II. 
In fact, 


year 


the postwar marriage 


boom began almost as soon as hos- 
tilities ceased, with the result that 
in 1945 the marriage rate in No- 
vember and December was higher 
than that in June. Despite the pro- 
nounced fluctuations in the = an- 
nual marriage rate during the war 
and immediate postwar period, 
that was the only year in which 
June was displaced as the most 
popular month for marriage. 

The seasonal pattern of marriage 
for the past three years is shown in 
the ace ompany ing table. The tradi- 
tional June peak is followed by a 
lesser peak in September, whereas 
in the first quarter of the year mar- 
riages are relatively infrequent. 
Judging from this experience, it is 
likely that the daily 


marriages in June of the current 


number of 


will be 


greater than the daily average for 


year about 45 percent 
the year as a whole. This means 
that 100.000 
take 


during the month. 
the 


nearly men and 


women will marriage vows 


Currently, marriage rate 
shows no pronounced geographic 
pattern, although there is an area 


Utah 


which 


extending from Illinois to 


and rates 


the 


Wyoming with 
but little 
The 


the chart on 


vary from national 
evident 


reflect 


average. variations 


from page 7 
largely the extent to which couples 
marry outside their own State in 
order to take advantage of more 


favorable marriage regulations. In 


MONTHLY VARIATION IN MARRIAGES 
United States, 1954-56 





Seasonal 
index* 


Rate per 1,000 
Population t 


ANNUAL 100 9.3 


January 78 7.3 
February 85 

March 71 6.6 
April 93 87 
May 98 9.1 
June 145 13.5 
July 108 10.0 
August 110 10.2 
September 113 10.5 
October 102 9.5 
November 96 8.9 
December 101 94 





*Daily average number of marriages in each month as 
percent of daily average for the entire three-year period 


tMarriages adjusted to annual basis; population ir 
ludes Armed Forces overseas. 


Note: Data for 1956 are provisiona 
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ANNUAL NUMBER OF MARRIAGES PER 1,000 POPULATION 
UNITED STATES, 1954-56 


s.0-10.9 [n.0-24.9 F2so0.... 





Note: Marriages are by State 
Data for 1956 are provisional 

Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, 
Metropolitan Life rance Company 


Nev ada 


rate was as high as 224.5 per 1,000 


the recorded marriage 


population in the period 1954-56. 
This 
rate in the next highest State, Mis- 
30.3 


recorded 


was more than 7 times the 
sissippi, where it 


1,000. New Mexico 


a rate far above the national aver- 


was per 


also 


age. At the other extreme, the low- 
est marriage rate in our country 


5.8 per 1.000 population was reg 


istered in Delaware. Relatively low 
North 
Carolina (6.0), Oregon (6.1), Cali- 
(6.3), (6.4). 


The extraordinarily mar- 


rates were also recorded in 


Alabama 


fornia and 


of occurrence; population 


Bureau of 


includes allowance for Armed Forces oversec 


the Census, and Statistical Bureau 


riage rate in Nevada results from 


the large number of California 
residents who marry in Reno and 
Las Vegas, as well as from the new 
marriages contracted by persons 
who had been divorced in Nevada 
Although the marriage rate in that 
State is in a class by itself, there 
States outrank Ne- 


to the 


are 10 which 


vada with respect number 
of marriages performed. In facet, 
more than twice as many are per- 
annually in New York 
least ll, times ae 


many in Texas, Illinois, and Cali- 


formed 


State, and at 


fornia. 
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Death Claim Payments at Record High in 1956 


Fg r $429,000,000 was paid out 
by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company during 1956 in 
death claims on Ordinary, Indus- 
Group Life 
This exceeded by 
$33,348,000 the payments in 1955 


and was 2! 


trial, and insurance 


policies. sum 
» times the amount paid 
20 years ago. The uninterrupted 
rise in disbursements to benefici- 
aries during a period of decreasing 
mortality reflects both the growth 
in number of policyholders and the 
Life 
owned per policyholder. 


the 


larger amount of insurance 


In view of dominance of 


the cardiovascular-renal diseases 
among the causes of death, it is not 
surprising that these diseases like- 
wise account for a large proportion 
of the death claim payments. Last 
year the Company disbursed nearly 
$245,000,000 on the 
this 


was 57.0 percent of the total claim 


deaths from 


cardiovascular-renal diseases: 
payments. In 1936 the correspond- 
ing proportion was 41.4 percent, as 
the Pay- 


ments on account of heart disease 


table on page 9 shows. 
alone were just short of $195,000.,- 
000, of $121,.000.000 
was on deaths from the diseases of 
the 


which about 


coronary arteries, 


Cancer (malignant 


neoplasms ) 
ranked second as a cause of death 
1956. About 
fifth of the 


total, was disbursed on account of 


claim payment in 


$84,000,000, or one 


this cause; 20 years ago the pro- 


portion was 12.3 percent. Cancer 


and the cardiovascular-renal dis- 


eases thus were responsible for 
more than $3 out of every $4 paid 
in claims to beneficiaries last year. 


disbursements for the degenerative 


rise in the proportion of 


diseases of later life is, in part, a 
consequence of the long-term de- 
crease in the mortality from the 
infectious diseases. Tuberculosis, 
for example, accounted for death 
$2,640,000 in 


1956, or only about one third the 


claim payments of 
amount paid for this cause in 1936, 


while the disbursements for all 
1956 
were about 2% times the total 20 


Last 


causes of death combined in 


years earlier. year only .6 


percent of the payments were on 
deaths from tuberculosis, com- 
1936. 


been 


pared with 5.0 
Marked 


made in the control of mortality 


percent in 


progress has also 
from pneumonia and influenza, as 
a result of which the proportion of 
disbursements for these diseases 
dropped from 8.0 percent in 1936 
to 1.5 percent in 1956. 

About $215,000 


claims last year to the beneficiaries 


was paid in 
of policyholders who succumbed to 
poliomyelitis. This was less than 
half of the comparable figure for 
1955. In facet. death 


ments on. this 


claim pay- 


disease have de- 
since 1952, when 


thev totaled $849,000. 


creased steadily 
The external causes of death ac- 


counted for somewhat 


over one 
tenth of the claim payments last 
year. About $34,330,000 was paid on 


fatal accidents. or more than 31 
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AMOUNTS DISBURSED ON ACCOUNT OF DEATHS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 


Entire Experience of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. All Ages 
1956, 1955, and 1936 Compared 





Amounts Disbursed” Percent of 
Cause of Death in Thousands Total 
1956 1955 1936 1956 1955 19367 
All Causes — Total ‘ $428,962 $395,614 $164,927 100.0 1 100.0 
Notural causes of death 
Diseases of the cardiovascular 
renal system ° 244,638 225,839 68,216 57.0 57.1 41.4 
Vascular lesions, central nerv 
ous system 33,532 32,020 10,616 7.8 8.1 6.4 
Diseases of heart 194,826 179,085 45,544 45.5 45.2 27.6 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 6,246 5,675 : 1.5 1.4 } 
Arteriosclerotic and degenera 
tive heart disease 170,527 155,880 } 39.8 39.4 
Diseases of coronary arteries 120,624 110,804 14,531 28.1 28.0 8.8 
Hypertension with heart dis.. . 12,959 12,824 ; 3.0 3.2 
Other diseases of heart 5,094 4,706 1.2 1.2 
Hypertension without mentior 
of heart 2,695 2,565 87 é 7 ] 
General arteriosclerosis 3,502 3,560 1,301 8 9 K 
Other diseases of circulatory 
system 6,075 4,693 } 1.4 1.2 
Nephritis and nephrosis 4,008 3,916 10,668 9 1.0 6.5 
Malignant neoplasms 84,317 78,175 20,305 19.7 19.8 12.3 
Diabetes mellitus 563 5,627 3,923 1.5 1.4 2.4 
Cirrhosis of the liver 6,421 5,948 2,013 1.5 1.5 1.2 
Pneumonia and influenza 6,226 5,890 13,233 1s 1.5 8.0 
Ulcers of the stomach and duode 
num 3,584 3,718 1,725 8 9 1.0 
Tuberculosis—all forms 2,639 2,539 8,272 6 6 5.0 
Hernia and intestinal obstruction 1,701 1,774 ; 4 5 
Diseases of the gallbladder and 
biliary ducts 1,508 1,599 ; 4 4 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, etc 942 1,114 394 2 } 2 
Syphilis 860 970 1,920 2 2 1.2 
Appendicitis 671 760 2,719 2 2 1.8 
Complications of pregnancy, 
childbirth 258 312 1,015 é 
Acute poliomyelitis 215 474 44 1 ] e 
Cerebrospinal meningitis 53 136 262 s q 
Communicable diseases of child 
hood 32 26 301 q | 2 
External causes 
Suicide 7 A66 7,110 3,853 1.7 1.8 2.3 
Homicide 1,760 1,577 1,090 4 4 7 
Accidents total 34,329 32,455 16,760 8.0 8.2 10.2 
Motor vehicle accidents 17,517 16,481 7,28) 4.1 4.2 44 





*includes additional accidental death benefit 

tNot strictly comparable with 1956 and 1955 due to changes in procedures of cla 
TNot available 

“Less thon 0.05 percent 

Note: Amounts for each year ore on on accrual basis 
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times the total disbursed on deaths 


from pneumonia and influenza, 


tuberculosis, and poliomyelitis. 
More than half the payments on 
accidents were for fatal injuries 
sustained in motor vehicle acci- 
dents. Suicide was responsible for 
$7,500,000 in claims, 
homicide for $1,760,000. 
During 1956 the Company paid 
more than $7,000,000 on Ordinary 
and Industrial policies which had 


for 


about and 


been in force less than one 


year. Nearly 30 percent of this 
amount was paid on Life insurance 
in force less than three months. 

More than $280,000,000, or 
thirds of the total death 


payments last year, was for policy- 


two 


claim 


holders who died before reaching 
age 65. About $55,760,000 was dis- 
bursed on insured persons who 
died in the ages from 25 through 
14, and more than $216,000,000 on 
those who were between 45 and 65 


years of age when they died. 





AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION 


The following studies have been published recently, and reprints of them 


will be sent upon request. 


1. “New Frontiers in Medical Statistics.” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
January 1957. 


“The Versatility of the Life Table.” American Journal of Public Health, 


March 1957. 


“The Value of the Double Standard Two-Step Exercise Test in the Detec- 
tion of Coronary Disease.” Poper read at the Sixty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors of America, October 


1956. 


“Mental Disorders in the United States.” Charts first presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association, June 1955. 
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MORTALITY FROM SELECTED CAUSES 


Industrial Policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 





April 1957 
Annual Rate per 100 000 Poticyholders * 
Cause of Death April Year to Date 

1957+ 1956 1957+ 1956 1955 
All Causes 645.7 | 683.8 678.7 | 678.7 | 661.0 
Tuberculosis (all forms) ba ra 79 7.4 7.9 8.3 
Communicable diseases of childhood : 1 A 2 4 4 
Acute poliomyelitis . . 1 ] 1 2 2 
Malignant neoplasms 130.7 133.7 138.5 131.7 131.2 
Digestive system 459 46.6 48.2 44.6 45.2 
Respiratory system 19.3 17.2 19.5 17.8 16.7 
Diabetes mellitus . . 14.6 16.8 14.9 16.9 16.3 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 360.3 | 377.2 | 371.6 368.7 355.0 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system 68.9 73.5 70.8 72.1 68.4 
Diseases of heart 265.7 | 276.6 | 272.9 | 269.8 259.3 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 13.1 12.1 12.7 12.5 13.8 

Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
disease... 207.4 | 214.0 | 211.2 210.6 198.9 
Diseases of coronary arteries 117.5 121.7 119.8 119.9 113.3 
Hypertension with heart disease 34.0 41.1 37.7 37.7 37.5 
Other diseases of heart 11.2 9.4 11.3 9.0 9.1 
Nephritis and nephrosis 72 9.5 8.8 8.5 9.8 
Pneumonia and influenza 15.8 18.5 18.1 20.2 19.6 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth 8 1.4 9 1.0 9 
Suicide. ... 6.2 5.8 6.0 5 6.) 
Homicide , 27 2.2 2.8 2.1 Bol 
Accidents—total 33.9 33.3 33.8 36.3 33.3 
Motor vehicle 16.5 13.1 14.7 15.3 13.3 
All other causes 734 86.5 84.4 87.9 87.5 





*The death rates prior to March 1956 relate to persons insured under Industrial premium-paying policies and persons 


with Ordinary Monthly Premium Policies for Less Than $1,000; beginning with March 1956, ir 


cluded also are persons 
with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $2,000 or less 


tThe death rates for 1957 are provisional 


Correspondence relating to the BULLETIN may be addressed to: 
The Editor 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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